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No. 29, 
never will sign it;” and from that moment he 
gave up his intention of being ordained a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 

His peace principles were before long put in 
practice. He and his companions travelled from 
Petersburgh to Bagdad unarmed. On the way 
they met an English officer in the Persian service, 
who advised him not to proceed on the road they 
were then going, on account of the unsettled 
state of the country ; and, expressing his wonder 


7 


at their being unarmed, said he hardly ventured 
with two battalions of soldiers. ‘ We told him,” 
| says Groves, “‘ our confidence was from a higher 
itil at by titindien one iene Oe than such weapons.” In describing some 
Poe! cles dail” ; ~ | part of the country through which they passed, 
Cee ne Dr. Kitto, who was one of the party, says, “ We 
| have scarcely seen a man unarmed, that is, with- 
out a gun and dagger, and often a sword and 
| pistols beside. Not only the shepherds and cow- 
, herds were armed, but those engaged in agricul- 
tural labor were seldom observed without arms 
‘at hand.’”’ Yet, after all their exposure to these 
dangers, Groves was able to say, “‘ Having fin- 
wards their persons and property. One Chris-| ished our long and perilous journey from Peters- 
tian was killed, another dangerously wounded, | burgh to Bagdad, we can say that we have not lost 
and all were placed in such imminent peril of , from a thread to a shoe-latchet ; but we have all, 
their lives that they fled for safety to Jerusalem. | with all our goods, been brought hither in safety.” 
[t is not stated for what purpose the missionary} During his residence at Bagdad, the city was 
was provided with the gun; but as it is common : besieged, and the inhabitants subjected to great 
for Christians, as well as others, to travel in those | sufferings. On this occasion he says, “ We 
countries with arms for defence, it may be pre-| heard the cannons and small arms begin to fire, 
sumed that it was for this purpose. The uncon-| which informed us that the contest had begun in 
genial association of a gun and a messenger of | the city.” ‘The report of war without, and 
the Prince of Peace is at all times to be regretted ; | robberies within, kept the inhabitants in con- 
and it is probable that on this occasion, but for | stant alarm.” “The Lord has hitherto extended 
the gun, none of these disastrous circumstances | his sheltering wing over us, though without 
would have occurred. Some events in the life sword, pistol, gun, or powder in the house; and 
of the late Anthony Norris Groves, the Bagdad | the only men, besides myself, are Kitto, who is 
missionary, afford a comment on these transac-| deaf, and the schoolmaster’s father, who is blind ; 
tions, and a beautiful illustration of the safety of | but the Lord is our hope and our exceeding great 
peace principles amongst a people of martial and | reward.” 
thievish propensities. Previous to his leaving} Shortly after he writes—“ Our house has just 
England, A. N. Groves was intending to be or- | been attacked by a band of lawless depredators, 
dained as a clergyman, when an acquaintance | asking for powder and offensive weapons, but I 
one day asked him, ‘if he did not hold war to| told them I had none; and seeing a carpenter 
be unlawful.” He replied, “Yes.” “ How} whom I knew, I told him I would let him in if 
then,” said his friend, ‘can you subscribe that! they promised that no more should come in. 
article which declares ‘ It is lawful for a Christian | They entered, were very civil, and when [ forbade 
man to take up arms at the command of the civil | their passing over the roof of my house to enter 
magistrate ?’’’ ‘Till that moment it had never| that of a rich neighbor, they did not press it, 
occurred to him; but on reading it, he said, “1! but took the money I gave them and went away.”’ 
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From the Herald of Peace. 
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It appears that a few months since, as a Chris- 
tian missionary at Nablous, in Syria, was on 
horseback with a loaded gun, he accidentally 
shot an importunate beggar. The Mahommedan 
population, already in a state of excitement 
against the Christians, immediately flew to arms, 
and vented their anger in acts of violence to- 
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While Christians generally seldom manifest | them in the way of righteousness ;—that thus He 
faith enough thus to carry out the principles of| who died for all, is, by his Spirit, that “ true 
the Gospel, and trust their property and their| Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
lives in the hands of Him who has promised to|the-world,” Johni.9. We acknowledge that 
care for those who love and obey him, it is re- | amongst the most ignorant and degraded of man- 
freshing to those who desire to promote the cause | kind, this light doth indeed shine in darkness, 
of peace to meet with an instance of this kind. |and the darkness comprehendeth it not. But 
Yet examples sufficient have been exhibited to | we believe that even among the most uncultivated 
warrant obedience to our Lord’s commands in| heathen tribes, an appeal might successfully be 
these respects, and to trust the consequences to| made to that sense of right and wrong, which 
his wisdom. But till Christians entirely give up| God has bestowed upon them. And where the 
their swords and their guns, can they reasonably | coming of Christ in the flesh is made known, we 
expect to have any great influence in inducing| may, like our forefathers, boldly call upon our 
the heathen to come under the government of the | fellow-men to mind the light of the Holy Spirit 
Prince of Peace ? shining in their hearts, which would not only 
convince them of their sins, but lead them to the 
Saviour, that they may receive remission of sin 
through his blood. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 

It is surely a matter of deep regret when any | hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
persons who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and are | whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth; so is 
no strangers to the practical value of our princi-| every one that is born of the Spirit,” John iii. 8. 
ples, are induced to abandon those comprehen- | Friends have always pleaded for the independent 
sive views of the doctrine of the Spirit, which | character of that divine influence, which is thus 
characterise our religious body, and which lie at | compared to the wind blowing where it listeth. 
the root of all our distinguishing Christian tes- | God can touch the hearts of men when and how 
timonies. he pleases, and with or without the intervention 

While the declarations of the Society respect- | of outward means. We believe he is often pleased 
ing the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures | to visit the minds of his rational creatures—even 
are full and explicit, Friends have always upheld | of children—at unexpected moments, and when 
the influence of the Holy Spirit operating imme- | no words are spoken ; bringing them into tender- 
diately on the mind of man, as the primary source | ness, and into an awful sense of his holiness. It 
of all true knowledge of thethings of God. With-| is as the gracious visitations of the Holy Spirit 
out it, the Scriptures themselves never would | are cherished and abode under, that the Christian 
have been written; or, if written, would never | character is gradually formed—“ first the blade, 
have possessed that divine authority from which | then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.”’ 
there is no appeal. Without it no man can| We consider that the light of the Spirit of 
savingly understand, or receive into the heart, | Christ, shining in the view of the soul, on the 
those blessed truths which the sacred writers | path of duty—while actions to be avoided are 
were inspired to promulgate. ‘‘ What man know- | thrown into the shade—is a ray from the Sun of 
eth the things of a man, save the spirit of man| Righteousness, perceptible to the rational mind; 
which is in him? Even so the things of God/| and as this light is followed, in the obedience of 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God,” 1 Cor. | faith, it will be bestowed in greater abundance— 
ii. 11. Equally certain is it that this divine | it will shine with redoubled brightness. Those 
influence is the very spring of that true life in| who happily pursue this course, “ walk in the 
the soul, out of which arises every Christian vir-| light,’ as God is “in the light.’”’ They have 
tue in the present state of being, and an eternity | “ fellowship one with another,” and the blood of 
of happiness and glory in the world to come. | Jesus Christ his Son “cleanseth” them “ from 
‘Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall | all sin,” 1 John i. 7. 
give him, shall never thirst; but the water that} ‘‘ Examine yourselves,” said the apostle, 


J. J. GURNEY ON THE PERCEPTIBLE INFLUENCE | 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 





I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life,” John iv. 14 


The Holy Scriptures plainly declare that Christ | 


tasted death “for every man’’—that he was “the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” It 
is in admirable accordance with this truth, that 
Friends have often declared their belief, not only 
that every penitent sinner who comes in faith to 
Jesus, receives redemption through his blood, 


| whether ye be in the faith; prove your ow 
'selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ” 
2 Cor. xiii. 5. In his believing followers, Jesus 
| Christ dwells and reigns. He is received into 
| the heart by that living faith of which God him- 
self is the author; and there he exercises a st- 
preme government, by the immediate influence 
and blessed teaching of the Holy Spirit. “ The 





even the forgiveness of sins; but that, in virtue | anointing which ye have received of Him abideth 
of this precious sacrifice, a measure of the influ-}in you, and ye need not that any man teach you; 
ence of the Spirit is bestowed on all men, to en-|but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
lighten and direct the conscience, and to lead ' things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even asit 
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hath taught you, ye shall abide in Him.” 
John ii. 27. 

It was in dependence upon the teaching and 
government of Christ, by his Spirit, that our 
primitive Friends were drawn to sit down togeth- 
er, in reverent silence, before the Lord; and it 
was their principle to refrain from the use of 
words on these solemn occasions, except under 
the immediate influence and fresh putting forth 
of the Holy Spirit. When no words were spoken 
amongst them, the Lord was still their teacher ; 
and so effectually did he minister to them, that 
the floors of their meeting-houses were sometimes 
wet with their tears. On the other hand, when 





1 {may be more and more filled with His love. Do 
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his tastes or his circumstances lead him to prefer 
the pursuit of some practically useful art or 
science? Let him sail himself master of it, 
not shrinking from the difficulties he will find in 
his way, but rather doing his best to surmount 
them ; and thence proceeding gradually onwards 
to other branches, as his leisure and opportunities 
admit. If these pursuits are not to his taste, 
there are others which may be followed, not Jess 
interesting or important. In the department of 
History, for instance, it would not be easy to 
enumerate the many volumes that may be not 
unsuitably read or consulted; of the history 


he saw fit to make use of the instrumentality of} both ancient and modern, of our own and of other 


his servants, their preaching was lively and pow- 
erful; often accompanied by a weight and au- 


countries ; embracing books on Chronology, the 
study of Geography in connexion with History, 


thority, which their adversaries were unable to | and, if leisure permit, an inquiry into the origin 
gainsay or resist.—Letter to Adrian Monthly | and progress of the laws and institutions of his 


Meeting. 





THOUGHTS ON BOOKS AND READING. 
BY JOSEPH BEVAN BRAITHWAITE. 
(Coneluded from page 435.) 

And it is from a deeply felt desire that it may 
be otherwise with the readers of these pages, that 
they, and especially the younger portion of them, 
are now earnestly called upon to seek after and 
cherish an honest, and healthy, and steadily decid- 
ed purpose in all their pursuits. 
maintained the faculties become invigorated ; the 
mind rouses itself for the attainment of its object; 
in reading, the most suitable books relating to the 





native country. The best accounts of Voyages 
and Travels may also be read or consulted with 
advantage as not only highly interesting in them- 
selves, but as tending to illustrate other import- 
ant branches of knowledge. Biography is another 
department of reading, from which, with suitable 
care, a judicious selection may easily be made of 
many books full of deep interest, and calculated 
to be eminently serviceable, as affording examples 
and encouragements in honest diligence, noble- 


Where this is | minded exertion, or patient suffering. Besides 


the books associated with his more regular pur- 
suits, the occasional perusal of the works of some 
of our best prose writers, and of such poets as 


particular subject are sought out and carefully | Milton and Cowper, may be suitably intermingled 
perused ; and as others are occasionally consulted, | with severer study ; and he will relish them the 
whatever in them is found to bear npon the chosen | more as his mind becomes braced by habits of 
pursuit, attaches itself upon the mind. And if! connected and usefully directed reading ; and he 
some of them, as may at times be the case, are of | enjoys them, not to the neglect of duty, but by 
a mixed character, he who most diligently main- | way of relaxation from it. 


tains a sound and healthy purpose will be the 
best prepared watchfully to exercise a right dis- 
crimination, by which the unwholesome will be 


He may, perhaps, be 
ready to think that enough has been already 


chalked out, but interesting and important as are 
many of the subjects above adverted to, there are 


rejected without injury to the mind. yet others, more or less connected with still high- 
With such a purpose, it cannot easily be ex-| er considerations, that invite his attention. He 
pressed how abundant a store of true entertain- | who takes a just view of his position, while not 
ment and delight will be found under the com- | mistaking knowledge for experience, will assured- 
prehensive head of improving and profitable |ly not overlook, as things of little moment, the 
reading. Let the reader who doubts, fairly give | dealings of our Heavenly Father, whether with 
ita trial. Let him recollect the preciousness of | himself individually, or with the whole family of 
time, the necessity for improving it, and his own|man. And how wide and rich is the field that is 
deep responsibilities. Whatever others may do, | here opened to his view. A knowledge of the 
he, at least, cannot afford to indulge in vague and | history of the Jewish Church and People, a sound 
indolent ramblings from page to page of vacant | and discriminating acquaintance with the history 
common-place, or even brilliant trifling. Feeling | of Christianity, more especially during the first 
that he was born for worthier objects, he will| three or four centuries, and the period onwards 
rather seek to apply himself, in moments of | from the dawn of the Reformation, in the age of 
leisure, to some one department of useful learn-|our own Wickliffe; embracing, as opportunity 
ing. He may perhaps have arelish for Astrono- | admits, the more valuable of the contempora 
my, Natural History, or other kindred subjects. | writings and of the lives or journals of the de- 
The study of these will not be denied him, only | voted servants of Christ, in various ages ;—this 
et him pursue with diligence whatever he under- | is but a part of that which must present itself to 
takes, not failing earnestly to desire that in sur-| the enlightened mind. Whatever else is omitted, 
veying the works of the great Creator, his heart! one book must not be neglected; and oh! that 
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each reader may be duly concerned to seek after 
and abide in that state of mind in which his de- 
light will be in the careful and diligent reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, with frequent meditation, 
in humility and prayer. 

In calmly considering the above review, the 
reader will not forget that it is but an outline of 
much that may, and of some things that ought 
legitimately to occupy an intelligent and rightly 
concerned mind. And yet, brief and imperfect 
as it is, where, it may be seriously asked, with 
such an array of important and inviting subjects, 
is the ground for complaining of any lack of real 
pleasure, delight or profit, within the comprehen- | 
sive range of “useful reading? They. who think | 
themselves stinted cannot surely have sufficiently 
explored the extent of the treasures laid open to | 
them. Is there not here enough for all; not| 
only that which as it is of universal import, all | 
are called richly to enjoy, but also an abundant 
variety sufficient to satisfy every healthy taste. 

But to all readers, especially those who are 
young, it may be emphatically said, take heed | 





that the variety of pursuits become not a snare. 


the human mind cannot compass everything, be 


Recollecting your own limited powers, and that| knows nothing of its greatest men,”’ 


| bably indeed it is so. 


love, light, and wisdom, shall fill his cup to over- 
flowing. Freed from the contagion of sin and 
the weakness of mortality, with an understanding 
renovated and enlarged, and capacities fitted for 
his new enjoyments, he will be prepared for all 
the glorious discoveries that may be then unfold- 
ed, of the wisdom and knowledge of God, and 
the mysteries of His kingdom, which in this 
world it is not possible he should ever apprehend 
or even conceive. “Then shall he know even as 
he is known.” 


—_— 


TRUE GREATNESS. 
“Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 


It would be balm to many ambitious minds to be 
| set right, once really and truly right, on this sub- 
ject of greatness. It would be a pleasure to shake 
off the oppression of presumed inferiority, to re- 
concile one’s self to obscurity, to feel the con- 


| sciousness of approaching some standard of worth 


and honor which no breath of popular opinion, 
no caprice of fashion nor prejudice, can exalt or 
debase. Philip Von Artavelde has said, “the world 
and very pro- 


The qualities which make 


careful not to grasp at too many subjects, but}a man famous and conspicuous, the qualities 


rather confine yourselves to those within reach, 
which more immediately concern you, and of 
which you are capable. If your tastes are not 
decided, prefer subjects which are important and 


useful to those which are less so. Study not 
from motives of vanity or from the love of dis- 
play. Be earnest diligently to seek for Heavenly 
wisddm, not only to choose your pursuits ‘aright, 
but to follow them out, when chosen, steadily 
and usefully, with true singleness of heart. Ever 
bear in mind the apostolic injunction to “avoid | 


foolish and unlearned questions,’ which are in- 
deed “ unprofitable and vain.”’ If we duly con- 
sider the uncertainty and shortness of life, we 
shall think it needful to put a check upon many | 
curious but useless inquiries, that may be often | 
suggested to our minds, and be even content to 
remain ignorant of many things, because we have 
neither time nor opportunity here upon earth 





adequately to search them out. And if our first 
and greatest concern be, as it ought to be, “to 
give diligence to make our calling and election 
sure,’ we shall not be idle. Our talents will 
find abundant occupation in the plain path of 
practical holiness, and in the comprehensive du- 
ties of “‘ pure and undefiled religion.”” And in 
this work of faith and labor of love, we may often 
be cheered with the recollection that the period 
of our intelligent existence is not limited by the 
bounds of time ; that on the contrary, this present 
life is but, as it were, the childhood of the soul 
(1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12), and that in the eternity 
which awaits the faithful believer, all his desires 
for improvement, so far as they accord with Divine 
wisdom, will be abundantly satisfied, infinitely 
beyond his present conceptions. An eternity of 


which give success in any cause, are what poets 
have taught men to respect; but these are not 
what our natures are found in sincerity and truth 
to revere. The poets have misled us ; they have 
often pandered to our vices, and have used their 
art to set forth the joys of intemperance, the 
honors of tyranny and cruelty, and the puerilities 
of love nonsense ; and thus, possessing fully with 
their sweet tones the ear of childhood and youth, 
they have falsified our ideas of pleasure, honor 
and ambition through successive generations 
The main error they teach us is everywhere the 
same ; they place the objects of life alw: ays in 
something e *xtrinsic; they bid us look for ce le brity 
and notoriety as the great tests and essential 
principles of happiness, and not to our own hearts 
or consciences, and to that narrow circle of do- 

mestic relations where alone we can in general 
be truly appreciated. Noone can doubt that if 
bacchanalian songs had never been invented, mil- 
lions of recruits would have been withheld fron 
the armies of intemperance. If no Lauras had 
been sung and celebrated, many a female heart, 
that now pants for the reputation of a belle, 
would be easy in the enjoyment and diffusion of 
some more tranquil and attainable happiness. 

Many « man who annoys mankind by his efforts 
at some sort of violent pre-eminence, who seeks, 

if not to extort our respect or approbation, at least 
to force himself upon our knowledge, and compel 
us to be fymiliar with his name ; many a man ol 
this kind might have been a saint or a sage in 
private life, had the finger-posts of his infancy 
pointed him the way to independence, true in- 
dependence, that loftiest and most perfect con- 

dition of the soul, which only can place a man 
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above mankind ; can teach him to measure his| with lemon and nutmeg—rum in all its forms, 
faculties with his duties, and do truly and quietly | and under all its various names. 
that which he can do most effectually; and can} ‘Our terms are most liberal, for we will give 
procure to him sometimes the reward of that|a glass of rum as long as our customer has half a 
“self-approving hour,” when he feels in the still | dime to pay, or a rag of clothing to pawn—we 
small voice that says to him “ well done,” the | will take the wife’s garments or the children’s 
direct inspiration of his God. It is a detestable | bread—anything that we can turn into money, 
heresy, and one for which poets chiefly are re-| we will receive for ram. ur attention to busi- 
sponsible, which teaches that there is no scope|ness is unintermitted. Late at night, and all 
for great talent in private life. The mute Milton | day Sunday, we are ready to attend to the wants 
must be reproached that he is also inglorious ; | of our customers. Even when their families are 
the guiltless Cromwell is set in our estimation at | left shivering and starving at midnight, we will 
a pin’s fee in comparison with the guilty one. A | stay in our dens to gratify those who wish to deal 
presumption of inferiority is deduced from the | with us—to fire up their passions, and send them 
want of notoriety; success thus becomes invidious, | home in a fine demoniae frenzy. 
and bad feelings are generated, which cause half} “As an evidence of the thorough and satis- 
the misery of society. All this is wrong. It is | factory manner in which we do our business, per- 
in private life that the human mind is most | mit us to add, that those who commence exchang- 
generally destined and designed to act; it is| ing with us, seldom leave us as long as they have 
thitherward that its highest qualities tend; it is| strength to call at our counter, or anything to 
there they must seek their natural exercise, their | spend when they getthere. If you could see the 
appointed tasks and their reward. It is there | palsied, tottering, blear-eyed, ragged, shivering 
that poetry should follow them; there it should | wretches, who have bartered to us everything— 
seek the undisguised, unstudied man, in the| farms, stores, homes, health, food, clothing, 
freshness, the originality, the rich variety of | character, and their hopes of heaven, and who still 
nature. |come tous whenever they can buy, borrow, or 
| steal a few pennies, you would not doubt for a 
AN EXCHANGE PROPOSED. bra can that we are among the most popular of 
rokers. Thousands have dealt with us in spite 
: ? ‘of all the entreaties and efforts of ministers, 
neat Cottage and Lot, In a desirable part of the lecturers on temperance, friends, wives, chil- 
city, suitable for a small family.”’ |dren—nothing but death could keep them from 
The above appeared in a morving paper, and the fascinations of our exchange. 
furnishes a text for extensive comment and much | ; 
reflection. These changes are going on daily, 
and not only are cottages and lots being exchanged 





“ Wanted.—To exchange good Brandy fora 


| ‘Come, then, ye who have land, houses, do- 
| mestic happiness, peace of conscience, hopes of 
. | heaven—anything that is precious—come to our 
for brandy, but farms, ranches, mining claims, | counter and we will take it from you, and give 
fortunes, constitutions, reputations, and lives, are | you rum.” 
ail daily being exchanged for brandy. We leave|“ Such a bulletin should be placed before the 
the reader to follow the subject in his own imagi- | door of each of our drinking houses. It would 
nation, and ask him to reflect.—Pacific, San| he a fair statement of the business done within. 
Francisco. C. C. Herald. 
Exchanges of the kind spoken of by our Cali- | 


fornia contemporary, are almost as common here- | 


° » £ ° pa | > TTPpAS 1 Dp “ N "IC ON. 
abouts as in the Golden State. There are hundreds THE UPAS TREE OF FACT AND FICTION 
of establishments along our streets, which are open- | Some time about the year 1775, a certain Dutch 


ed for and sustained by this business. They are | surgeon called Foersch, who had travelled much 
ealled Coffee Houses, Saloons, Restaurants, ete.,|in Java, came back and wrote a book, in which 
but these names, like the curtains and blinds| he described some curious things he had seen. 
which they keep over the windows and before the | Unscrupulous travellers, in the time when Sur- 
doors, are used to hide from the public the real | geon Foersch lived, could take greater license of 
hature of their transactions. They should be | description than now. Then, there were no rail- 
compelled to hang out a sign, proclaiming what! roads in Egypt or Hindostan. Bottles of soda- 
they really do. It would run somewhat as | water were not then retailed to travellers in the 
follows :—‘« Wanted—the health of young men—| desert. Fishes had never been frightened into 
their moral principles—the hopes of their parents \fits by the paddles of dashing steamboats; and 
—their prospects for this life and the life to come. | even the steam-engine itself was a clumsy sort of 
—Wanted—the homes of happy families, the|thing. Turks did not wear frock-coats, mermaids 
hearts of wives to be broken, children to be re- | were reported plentiful, and the kraken lifted his 
duced to beggary and rags.—Wanted—the pro- | huge bulk out of the maelstrom. 

perty, the reputation, the happiness, the bodies} ‘To return to Foersch, however. This gentle- 
and the souls of men. In exchange we will give | man, after travelling in Java, came back and 
tum, fiery rum, sweetened with sugar, flavored! published an account of the Upas Poison-valley 
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of Java; so grave and circumstantial that, ex-| The reader will now, perhaps, be desirous to 
traordinary as the testimony was, people did not | know how, according to Foersch, the upas poison 
hesitate to accept it. So many little details were | was obtained, seeing that the tree was so exclusive 
given, that every statement made had the quality | in its site, that no person might approach it nearer 
of local coloring, as an artist would say ; and one | than some fifteen miles without the most immi- 
could hardly refuse to believe it. jnent danger. It was obtained, he said, by 
Foersch, after prefacing his tale respecting the |eriminals condemned to die. After sentence 
upas with the remark, that although he had long | had been pronounced, they were asked to choose 
heard of the extraordinary tree, still he could | between immediate execution and the chance of 
not believe in its existence, goes on to say that| saving their lives by procuring upas poison. 
he had satisfied himself on that point, and that; They usually preferred the latter; for though 
the reports of the natives respecting it were by no | exceedingly dangerous, nevertheless the errand 
means overdrawn. He then proceeds to tell us| was not inevitably fatal. If, relate’ Foersch, 
all about it, the summary of which is as follows:|the wind happened to blow towards the tree 
Somewhere in the far recesses of Java there is,| during the journey, the criminal, if of strong 
according to Foersch, a dreadful tree, the poison- | constitution, usually saved his life; but not 
ous secretions of which are so virulent, that they | otherwise. According to our traveller, an old 
not only kill by contact, but poison the air for | priest resided on the confines of the upas valley, 
several miles around, so that the greater number | whose sole office was to prepare the upas hunters 
of those who approach the vegetable monster are|for their duties, and administer religious ¢on- 
killed. Nothing whatever, he tells us, can grow|solation to them before they set out on their 
within several miles of the upas tree, except some | course. With this functionary, Foersch said he 
little trees of the same species. Fora distance | had a long conversation, during which many 
of about fifteen miles round about the spot, the| particulars about the wonderful tree were fully 
ground is covered with the skeletons of birds,| explained. The old priest is reported to have 
beasts, and human beings. Amongst other evi-|said that, during a residence of thirty years in 
dence which Foersch brings to bear collaterally| the upas neighborhood, he had despatched no 
upon the subject of the upas tree, as described | less than seven hundred upas gatherers ; scarcely 
by him, is the following :—He_ mentions, that | ten per cent. of whom returned. On arriving at 
many hundred Javanese who once rebelled} his house, each criminal was provided with a 
against the emperor, and were conquered by the | mask, or leather hood, and a small box, in which 
imperial armies, rather than submit as prisoners|to contain the poison when collected. The 
of war, took refuge in the districts outlying the| criminals usually waited at the priest’s dwelling 
upas tree, which latter, however, they did not| until a favorable wind set in, under the protec- 
approach nearer than fifteen miles; nevertheless, | tion of which they sped away on their fatal 
30 poisoned was the air, that the greater number | course, the old man accompanying them to a cer- 
of the rebels in question died, and the remainder, | tain rivulet, the stream of which they were di- 
having humbly implored the emperor that they} rected to follow until arriving at the tree. 
might be allowed to seek a healthier resting-place, | Foersch goes on to explain how desirous he was 
had their prayer granted. Nevertheless, the fatal | to obtain some portion of this marvellous tree as 
emanations of the upas tree had already done the | a relic; but after long waiting, and many entreat- 
work—very few of the pardoned rebels recovered. | ies, he could only procure two withered leaves. 
According to Foersch, the poisonous juice of} | Well, Foersch, there would not be the slightest 
the upas tree was much employed, not only to} difficulty in procuring leaves of the upas tree now. 
envenom arrows, and as a means of criminal exe- | They are figured in many books as leaves of the 
eution, but for the still more objectionable pur-| Antiaris toxicaria. The juice of the tree is s0 
pose of secret poisoning. The Dutch, according| remarkably poisonous, that all which Foersch 
to Foersch, suffered during their wars with the| has related concerning the effects of punctures 





Javanese to such an extent, by drinking water | 
which had been tainted by upas poison, that they | 
at last were in the habit of carrying live fish | 
about with them in their campaigns, as tests of | 
its presence. If the fish lived after immersion | 
in the suspected water, all was well ; if they died, | 


with lancets poisoned by contact with it, is strictly 
consistent with what we know concerning the 
power of this class of poisons. Had the Dutch 
surgeon not told his readers that he was satisfied 
from personal experience concerning the exist- 
ence of the upas tree, and that the accounts 


of course the water was poisoned. which he had heard respecting it were not over- 


Foersch gives us a circumstantial account of| rated, there would be not much to be said 
an execution witnessed by him, of thirteen of the | against his statements; for Java contains upas 
emperor’s wives at one time, by means of a lancet | trees, and their juice is remarkably poisonous. 
smeared with the upas poison. These unhappy | Java also contains a poison valley, the air of 
ladies having offended their lord and master, and | which is so impure, that any living being which 
being sentenced to die, fell victims to the deadly | finds its way there speedily falls a victim. The 
plant a few seconds after each had been punctured | poison valley in question, however, is not poison- 
with the poisoned lancet. ous because of the upas tree; its circumference 
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is nearer half a mile than ctherwine, and the ex- 
tent of its influence over adjacent parts of Java 
may be readily inferred from the particulars I 
shall presently give. 

Most people have heard of the celebrated 
Grotto del Cane, in the vicinity of Naples; a 
grotto so called because dogs are the animals 
usually selected to show by their suffering and 
death how dangerous itis. The Grotto del Cane 
may be entered by a grown-up human individual 
with impunity, because the poisonous gas, on 
which its energy depends, is so heavy that it 
does not rise sufficiently high to be breathed, 
though a dog’s nose and mouth being below the 
level of the poisonous emanation, the animal soon 
dies. The poison valley of Java is something 
like the Grotto del Cane ona gigantic scale. 
There is a difference, however, between the two 
as regards the kind of poisonous gas contained 
in each. That of the Grotto del Cane is car 
bonic acid gas—the same gas which is evolved 
from burning charcoal, from ginger-beer and 





soda-water, champagne, cider, and brewers’ vats; | 


but the poisonous air of the Java valley must 
contain, from the description we now have of it, 
other gases than the carbonic acid. Most pro- 
bably the gas to which its energy is due is hydro- 
sulphuric acid, or sulphuretted hydrogen; but 
the chemical reader shall judge for himself from 
the description of Mr. Alexander Loudon, who 
visited the pestilential spot in July, 1830. This 
gentleman was fortunate in being able to find 
natives ready to take him to the poison valley, 
which they hold in great dread. A previous 
traveller had heard a very faithful account of it 
by the natives, but could not find any person who 
would show him its locality. Mr. Loudon heard 
for the first time of the poison valley, called by 
the natives “ Gueva Upas,” July 3, 1830, during 
a walk one morning with a native chief, who told 
him there was a ‘valley only three miles from 
Batum, which no person could enter without 
forfeiting his life; and that the bottom of the 
place was covered with the skeletons of birds, 
and beasts, and human beings. Mr. Loudon 
having communicated this intelligence to some 
of the Dutch authorities, it was agreed that a 
party of exploration should be made up, and the 
poison valley should be visited. ‘I had heard,”’ 

says Mr. Loudon, “that a lake existed on the 
summit of one of the mountains, and that it was 
dangerous to approach very near the banks of 
this lake; but of the poison valley I had never 
heard before : the accounts of it now were so 
very extraordinary that 1 did not believe them.” 

[To be concluded.] 


There is a voice to mercy true: 

To them who mercy’ s path pursue, 
That voice shall bliss impart. 

There is a sight from man concealed, 

That sight, the face of God revealed, 
Shall bless the pure in heart. 
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FEATURES OF THE AGE. 


One of the most obvious features of the age, 


| is eagerness in the pursuit of earthly advantages. 
To whatever phase of human life we turn our 


attention, all seems astir. The commercial 
world, the literary world, the fashionable world, 


| the religious world, are all in a fever of excite- 


ment. It is probable there were, in other days, 
men as avaricious, as earnest in pursuit of fame, 


|as ambitious of distinction, as entirely absorbed 


in the vanities or vices of the world, as there are 
now. But there was less apparent vehemence, 
less steam power called into action; and the evil 
was not so widely and so generally diffused. 
Now, the whole mass of society is in motion, 
some in one direetion, and some in another, but 
all going at the top of their speed. Hence the 
madness of speculation, which is the disgrace of 
the age, and which has led to those wholesale 
frauds and complicated villanies which are almost 


| daily chronicled in our public journals. The 


reader has scarcely ceased to be startled by the 
details of one series of frauds, before he is stunned 
by another still more fearful ; and all involving 
an amount of chicanery, dishonesty and reckless- 
ness, of which we seek almost in vain for prece- 
dent in the annals of our country. Much of this 


|is, undoubtedly, due to the over-excitement of 


commercial speculation and adventure. And it 
would be well if we were able to say, that the 
religious portion of the community had escaped 
the contamination of this speculating mania. 
Into how many hearts has it eaten as a canker! 

A piously disposed youth, brought up amidst 
all the advantages of a religious education, and 
of religious family connections, is established in 
business under favorable auspices. At first his 
conscience tells him to beware of the evil influ- 
ence of example; he fears lest he should go too 
fast and too far; he thinks he will be content 
with moderate profits ; but he sees one and an- 
other becoming very rich; they have ventured 
more than he, and have succeeded ; ; he must do 
as they do, or retire from active life; he falls 
into the very habits his conscience had con- 
demned; he gets, at length, into the vortex 
which had swallowed up many before him; and 
finds himself not only bankrupt in fortune, but 
also in character, and has unhappily shaken off 
every sentiment of a religious kind, except that 
very questionable one—remorse. 

But even on minds where religion has taken 
a much deeper hold, and whose Christian expe- 
rience is of a much more decided complexion, it 
is certain that the whirl and turmoil of commer- 
cial occupations—as at present conducted—have 
a very injurious effect. Not only do they engage 
too much time, so as to leave scarcely any oppor- 
tunity for due attention to spiritual religion, but 
they carry away the thoughts and alienate them 
from spiritual objects. The principle of specu- 
lation is one of anxious care, and, when specula- 
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tion runs high, the solicitude becomes excessive | should possess the evidence that such has been 
and bewildering; the mind is no longer master | the case. 
of itself; and whether at church, or in the clo-| 


set, or over the Bible, the heart is gone, the 
care of the soul is lost sight of ; no sense of the 
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It was more especially for this class of 
students that the change was deemed important. 
|In practice thus far it has been found that 


Divine presence gilds the cloud of care which | the Degree serves to stimulate to diligence, in- 
overhangs the spirit. All is cold and dark, and | creases the desire to go through the full course, 
| 


cheerless as the grave. 
Oh! how great is the necessity of guarding 
against this hindrance to spiritual religion! 


and thus essentially promotes the design of the 


institution. The regular collegiate classes are 


Preachers and teachers should lift up their voice |larger; a comparatively small number seek to 
against it, and*Christian people should watch | pursue a partial course, and the recitations show 


and pray lest they enter into this temptation.— | 


London Ch. Obs. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 28, 1857. 


HAVERFORD CoLLEGE.—We insert on another | 


page the Circular of this institution recently is- 
sued. It is satisfactory that the change which 
has been made in the title, not in the character 
of the school, and the conferring of degrees, 
usually understood to give the assurance that 
the graduate has completed a collegiate course, 
are found to produce the results intended. Under 
the former system, a student who had pursued a 
course of study requiring the diligent application 
of four years, and had then undergone a thorough 
written examination on all its subjects, received 
a paper which simply attested these facts. To 
one who was well acquainted with the instruc- 


tion given at Haverford, and who knew how care- | 


fully the examination was conducted, this Di- 
ploma would be a sufficient voucher for respecta- 
ble proficiency in literary and scientific culture. 
But to those who had no opportunity of knowing, 
or were unable to appreciate the educational 
means of Haverford School, the paper conveyed 
little information. Most persons know that a 
College is an institution for higher training, as.a 
school, in its more common and limited sense, is 
one for elementary tuition ; and to such the degree 
of B. A. granted by a College is intelligible evi- 
dence that a full course of systematic instruction 
has been enjoyed ; a fact that the school diploma 
failed to make clear to them. Haverford is fre- 
quented by many young men who are preparing 
to be teachers, and by some who will probably 
engage in other professions, as medicine, convey- 
ancing and civil engineering. To such young 
persons it is important not only that they should 
have the advantage of adequate systematic in- 


better preparation than formerly. 

| Other changes are noticed in the Circular. 
The extreme heat of our summers has been found 
‘oppressive both to teachers and students. In 
proportion as the character of the instruction 
‘given is advanced, this must be the case. The 
brain and nervous system share in the exhaus- 
tion from heat at least as much as other parts of 
the human frame, and to subject them to the 
pressure of severe study under such circum- 
| stances, has long since been found to be attended 
| with danger, while the results are far less satis- 
factory than when the same studies are pursued 
at a lower temperature. Although the location 
of Haverford is one of extraordinary health, it 
has been found impossible wholly to avoid the 
injurious consequences of severe summer study. 
It is, moreover, desirable, both for the officers and 
‘the more advanced students, to be able to avail 
themselves of the annual meetings of scientific 
associations and teachers’ conventions, which by 
common consent are held in summer, when 
schools and colleges are not in session. For these 
reasons the two vacations have been unequally 
divided; one of two weeks will occur in the Second 
month, and the other, of nine weeks, in the 
Summer. 

Except as they may tend to give additional 
ardor to the students, and increased physical and 
mental vigor to them and their instructors, these 
changes in no respect affect the character of the 
institution. It remains, and we trust will never 
cease to be, a school for the careful training of 
the young men of our religious Society in the 
higher branches of learning, under circumstances 
favorable to the promotion of an attachment to 
its Christian principles and testimonies. It is 
not less now than at any former period, the ear- 
nest desire of the Managers to promote this most 
important object. And while they freely admit 
that all has not been done which might have been, 





struction in the higher branches, but that they | they are not without satisfactory evidences of the 
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beneficial results of the institution in this respect. 
We believe that many parents have great reason 
to be thankful, that in times of much excitement 
and commotion their sons have been sheltered 
where their intellectual and moral training has 
been efficiently and conscientiously conducted, 
and the great truths of Christianity as held by 
our religious Society, inculcated and enforced. 


In one respect Haverford has conferred a 
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Diep,—In St. Albans, Maine, on the 23d ult., Ep- 
WARD DituincuaM, in the 78th year of his age, a wor- 
thy member of St. Albans Monthly Meeting. 

Infirmities of old age, with a severe cold, appeared 
to be the cause of his death. While apparently 
asleep, he ceased to breathe without a struggle. His 
last words were uttered in a brief and earnest prayer, 
closing with the words “ Thy will and not mine ke 
done.” 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the boarding school 
at West Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth day, 


benefit upon Friends which has, we fear, been | the 10th of Fourth month, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 


too little appreciated. We refer to the training 
of teachers. In nearly all the larger schools of 
the Society in this country, teachers trained at 
Haverford are or have been employed; and in 
most of them important branches must have re- 
mained untaught, or been taught by persons not 
connected with Friends, had not instructors been 
thus supplied. Much as has been done in this 
respect, much more good might have been ac- 
complished, had the means of supporting more 
free students at the College been within the 
power of the managers. Few, perhaps, but those 
whose duty it is to receive applications, know 
how many estimable young Friends are earnestly 
seeking the training at Haverford which is to 
prepare them for teaching, but are prevented 
from obtaining it by the want of means; anda 
still smaller number are aware how many, for 
the same reason, frequent other Colleges, where 
the instruction is much less thorough and com- 
prehensive, and where their religious principles 
and eyen their morals are greatly endangered. 
Few more productive applications of money could 
be made than by increasing the fund under the 
control of the Board for gratuitous instruction. 
Fifteen or twenty carefully selected young men, 
thoroughly disciplined by the full course of study, 
and going out annually to use their acquired 
powers in the great business of education, would 
greatly elevate the schools under the control of 
the Society, and profitably increase its average 
intelligence. C. 





Dizp,—On the 3d of Third month, 1857, Loraryz, 
wife of Eli Carter, a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ind, aged twenty-seven years. This dear young 
friend was early convinced of the principles which 
Wwe profess, and became a member about the 18th year 
ofher age. She was exemplary in the attendance of 
our religious meetings, and suffered nothing to hinder 
her but bodily infirmity. She bore the pains of a 
protracted illness with becoming patience, and we 
believe it may be truly said of her that death was 
swallowed up in life. 


The Committee on Instruction, and the Committee 
on Admissions meet on the same day; the former at 
4 o'clock, the latter at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, commencing on Third day 
| morning, the 7th of the month. 

THOMAS KIMBER, Clerk. 
Phila., 3d mo., 28, 1857. 2t. 





WANTED. 


In a Friend’s family in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
a young woman as family governess. Apply by letter 
to S. L. B., Box 249, Philadelphia P. O. 


CIRCULAR. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


This institution is open for the admission of 
the sons of Friends, and of others professing with 
‘them, who desire their children to be educated 
|in conformity with the principles of our religious 
Society. 

The Managers believe that the arrangements 
| which have been made will enable them to carry 
| out, in accordance with the original design of 
ithe institution, a thorough and liberal course of 
| instruction, with constant reference to moral 

training, and the promotion of an attachment to 
the Christian principles of the Society of Friends. 
|The studies of the respective classes will be as 
follows : 

THIRD JUNIOR CLASS. 

Mathematics.—Algebra, ( Alsop.) Elementary 
Trigonometry, (Gummere.) Geometry, (First 
six Books of Euclid.) Surveying, (Gummere, 
through ch. 3.) 

Greek and Latin Languages.—Greek Testa- 
ment, ( Greenfield.) The Anabasis of Xenophon, 
(Owen.) Greek Syntax, ( Crosby.) Greek Prose 
Composition, (Mrnold.) Virgil, (Schmitz or 
Gould.) Latin Prosody. Latin Prose Compo- 
sition, (Arnold. ) 

English Literature, etc.—English Compo- 
sitions. Chemistry, (Stéckhardt.) Universal 
History, ( Weber.) Geology, commenced, ( Hitch- 
cock.) Drawing. 

SECOND JUNIOR CLASS. 

Mathematics.—Surveying, completed. Ge- 
ometry of Planes. Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, (Lewis.) Descriptive Astronomy, to 
Part Il. (Herschel.) 

Greek and Latin Languages.—The Anabasis 
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of Xenophon, (Owen.) The Iliad or Odyssey of | 


Homer. (reek Prose Composition continued. 
Cicero’s Orations, (Johnson.) Livy, (Lincoln.) 
Latin Prose Composition continued. 

English Literature, etc—Physical Geography, 
( Guyot.) Geology continued. Chemistry, (John- 
son’s Turner's.) Evidences of Christianity, 
(Paley.) Drawing. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 

Mathematics.—Descriptive Astronomy, con- 
tinued, ( Herschel.) Natural Philosophy, (Olm- 
sted.) Analytical Geometry, (Davies. ) 

Greek and Latin Languages.—Sophocles or 
Euripides. Demosthenes on the Crown, (Cham- 
plin.) Greek Composition continued, ( Arnold.) 
Horace, (Lincoln.) Tacitus’s Germania and 
Agricola, (7y/er.) Latin Composition continued, 
(Arnold.) Latin Syntax, (Zumpt.) 

English Literature, ete.—Rhetoric, ( Whately.) 
Intellectual Philosophy, ( Wayland.) The Law 
of Nations, and American Law, (Kent.) Moral 
Philosophy, (Dymond.) Themes. Drawing. 


SENIOR CLASS, 
Mathematics.—Practical Astronomy, ( Loomis.) 
Differential and Integral Calculus, (Courtenay.) 
Greek and Latin Languages.—Demosthenes 
on the Crown, completed, (Champlin.) Thucy- 
dides, (Owen.) Greek Compositions. Cicero’s 
Tusculan Disputations, I., (Chase.) Juvenal, 
(Leverett.) The Captiviof Plautus. Latin Com- 


positions and Extemporalia. 
English Literature, Etc.—Logic, ( Whately.) 


Political Economy, ( Wayland.) Lectures on 
Modern History, ( Arnold.) Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, ( Butler.) 


ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Arithmetic. Algebra, (Alsop’s First Lessons.) 
Latin Grammar, (Andrews and Stoddard.) La- 
tin Reader, (4ndrews.) Cesar, (Andrews) 
Greek Grammar, (Crosby or Sophocles.) Greek 
Reader, (Jacob or Felton.) Geography, (Pel- 
ton’s, with Outline Maps.) English Grammar, 
(Brown.) Elements of History. English Com- 
position. Elocution, (Town’s Fourth Reader.) 

Full Instruction in Linear and Prospective 
Drawing will be given to all the Students. 

Facilities will be afforded for the Study of 
several branches of Natural History, aided by 
an extensive collection of Minerals, &c. 

Students who have completed the full Course, 
will be subjected to a written Examination of all 
the studies, and should the prescribed conditions 
be fulfilled, and their moral character be unex- 
ceptionable, will receive the Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

Students unprepared to join one of the regular 
Classes, will pursue the elementary studies in 
the Academical Department. 

Recitations from the Holy Scriptures will be 
required of all the Students. 

As the object of this Institution is to afford an 





REVIEW. 

education to the youth of our Religious Society, 
consistent with its principles, the Officers are ex- 
pected to have this important concern mainly in 
view, and by example and precept encourage the 
scholars to plainness in dress and address, and 
endeavor to instill into their minds a love and 
esteem for our doctrines and testimonies. The 
Students are required to dress consistently with 
the simplicity of our profession. 

Students will not be admitted fora period of less 
than one year. 

The extreme heat of summer having been found 
unfavorable to study, andthe needful confinement 
at that season injurious to the health of Officers 
and Students,,it has after careful consideration 
been deemed advisable to increase the Vacations 
and divide them unequally, so as to throw the 
longer into the summer months. Considerations 
affecting the three upper classes, have, however, 
rendered it proper, that the proposed changes 
should be only partially carried out this year. 
The present Winter Term will therefore close at 
the usual time, and be followed by a Vacation of 
three weeks. The next Summer Term will open 
on Fourth-day, the 29th of the Fourth month, 
and continue until Fourth-day, the 29th of the 


| Seventh month, when the Commencement will 


take place, and Degrees be conferred. The Va- 
cation of six weeks will follow, and the Winter 
Term begin on Fourth-day, the 9th of Ninth 
month next, and continue twenty weeks; after 
which the Terms and Vacations will take place 
as stated in the Laws under that head. 

Examinations will take place at the close of 
each Term. The Students are expected to make 
all necessary arrangements during the Vacations, 
as no Student will be permitted to be temporarily 
absent, unless on account of the sickness of him- 
self or a near relative, or for other urgent reasons 
satisfactory to the Principal. 

Applications for admission must be made to 
the Secretary of the Board of Managers. The 
age of the applicant, his previous studies and the 
place of worship he attends must be stated, and 
his correct moral character attested by the certifi- 
cate of his last Teacher. The result of his appli- 
cation will be communicated to the applicant; 
and persons thus notified of their admission will 
be considered responsible for the amount charged 
for Board and Tuition for that Term. Parents 
intending to remove their sons from the College 
at the close of this Winter Term, will be re- 
quired to give notice of such intention to the 
Principal, on or before the first of the Third 
month; and if at the close of the ensuing Sum- 
mer Term, on or before the first of the Seventh 
month ; and in case of failure to give such notice, 
their places will be considered as engaged for the 
Term next ensuing, and payment be required ac- 
cordingly. 

The price for Board and Tuition is $250 per 
annum, payable as follows, viz.: $100 at the 
opening of the Winter Term and $75 at the 
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middle of it; and $75 at the opening of the 
Summer Term. Payments may be made to the 
Superintendent at the College, or to the Trea- 
surer, Isaiah Hacker, No. 112 South Third street, 
Philadelphia. 
By direction of the Managers, 
CHARLES YARNALL, Secretary 
No. 39 Market Street. 


EMANCIPATION IN MISSOURI. 


Extracts from a speech of B. Gratz Brown, of 
St. Louis, in the Missouri House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 12th, 1857. 

[Continued from page 447.) 


When you, Representatives, propose to declare 
to the thousands and thousands of free white 
laboring men in Missouri, who are even now 
claiming their rights of labor, that any movement 
in behalf of the emancipation of slavery, any 
design of opening up to their industry all the | 
soil and wealth of our State, is not only “ inex- 
pedient, unwise, and unjust,” but that it should | 
be ‘discountenanced” by the people; you, in 
substance, tell your constituents that they must, 
henceforth and forever, labor side by side with 
the slave, if they labor at all; and that all pro- 
jects to ameliorate such condition, and rid them- 
selves of such degrading fellowship, are to be | 
sacrificed upon the altar of your partizan zeal. 
Does it become you to speak such words to men 
who are your equals when at home, and your mas- 
ters when here ? Is it the tone or temper that be- 
comes this theme—this Hall—this Assembly ? 
I think not, and for myself I can truly say that 
no power of party, or weight of opposition, will 
ever force me to give assent to such a declaration, 
or to countenance a resolution that so plainly 
bears such construction. 

It must be apparent to all that the legitimate 
inference from the denunciation of all emancipa- 
tion movements, as contained in the resolution 
before us, is antagonistic to the dignity of white 
labor ; that it aims to place it on the same level 
with slave labor; and that it designs to affix to 
it adisgrace and a stigma. It would mould 
public opinion in this State, after the aristocratic 
fashion, if its meaning could be accomplished, 
and in after years entail upon our commonwealth 
those extreme and radival disparities between 
different classes of society, which the records of 
the past teach us, are fruitful only of revolutions, 
of servile wars, and of the overthrow of all stable 
government. As such I denounce it, and call | 
upon those who pin their faith to its pro-slavery 
doctrine, to vindicate it from that charge, if they 
would not merit indignant repudiation at the 
hands of those who have elevated them to the 
seats they occupy in this body. 

Mr. Speaker—In the remarks I have sub- 
mitted thus far, I have addressed myself to 





theoretical points, incident to this discussion and | 
to this question. I wish now to bring into view 


some matters of a more direct and practical bear- 
ing upon the subject before us. 

There is, sir, already a gradual emancipation 
act in force in Missouri. Even now the move- 
ment, looking to the emancipation of all the 
slaves in this State, is in successful progress. 
The extinction of the institution, as a system in 
our midst, is, at this moment, in the course of 
rapid accomplishment. 

This may seem a strange, bold, reckless asser- 
tion, but it is true, nevertheless. The time at 
which this act went into operation I need not 
name, but that it is in operation, I will establish 
by most convincing evidence: and-that it is an 
act, stronger in syntax, more thorough in effect, 
and speedier in result, than any written law 
which could be inscribed upon the statutes here, 
few will doubt when they come to consider the 
proofs. Look to the laboring population which 
is coming into your State, which is crowding 
your highways, which is extending itself along 
your streams and railways, which is building up 
flourishing towns, laying out farms, planting 
vineyards, in all sections of this State, and you 
will see the movement to which I refer. Look 
again, likewise, and observe, that wherever this 
population has fixed its domicil, or rested in its 
course, there it has driven off the institution of 
slavery before it, as chaff before the winter wind, 
and you will then see how potential it is in its 
enforcement—how irresistible in its decrees. 

The census of Missouri has been taken during 
the past year, and now lies upon your tables, and 
there are startling facts revealed in that enumera- 
tion which will bear me out in all that I have 
said. To them I wish to refer you for evidences, 
that this abolishment of slavery, which you are 
here seeking to stifle and suppress, by paper 
manifestoes, is already in force, and is fast gather- 
ing a strength and momentum that must soon 
crush out all opposition. The census of 1856 is 
the act of gradual emancipation in Missouri. 

The returns are before us. Let us examine 
them and compare them with the figures of the 
preceding years. I hold in my hand, both the 
census for the year 1856, and for the year 1851, 
embracing a period of five years between them, 
and thus affording a fair method of analysing the 
mutations of population during that interval. I 
will make them the basis of some calculations, 
and ask of representatives that they will reflect 
upon the exhibits presented, and say whether I 
have been hasty in assertion, or inaccurate in 
any statement. 

There are sir, by computation, twenty-five 
counties in this State, which show an actual de- 
crease of the number of slaves in each of them 
since 1851. There are one hundred and seven 
counties in Missouri. So that it appears at the 
very outset, that in very nearly one fourth of the 
whole number, slavery has positively decreased 
within the last five years. 

There has not only been an actual decrease of 
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the number of slaves in each of the counties census discloses that the white yeomanry, who 
named, but the increased white population have taken up their abode there, have practically 
has been correspondingly large. Thus while the | excluded slavery from their midst, and reduced 
decrease of slaves has been 4,442, the increase it to an insignificant fragment of population. 
of whites has been 75,797, or if we take the Thus by a comparison taken from the returns of 
sum total of the counties in 1851, it will be| 1851, and 1856, we find that the relative slave 
found that the ratio of slaves to whites, was then | and free population is given as follows, in the 


one to ten, whilst in the year 1856, it is seen to 
be but one to thirteen. So much for the abso- 
lute decrease of slavery in Missouri. Concur- 
rent with this fact, however, may be noted the 
attendant circumstance, that these counties are 
the same in which white emigration to the State, 
is known by every gentleman here to have prin- 
cipally settled. Franklin, Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, St. Charles, St. Genevieve, Cole, Osage, and 
Gasconade, have received within the last five 
years, a large influx of German laboring popula- 


tion; others have been settled up by an indus- | 


trious class of farmers coming from the older 
States; St. Louis has drawn its increase from 
all lands, and tongues, and trades, and spheres 
of life; and in each and all, the system of 
slavery has receded before the advance of the 
white race. It.is in these counties chiefly, that 
the laboring white man has come into contact 
with the laboring slave—and it is there, that in 
the course of but five years, and amid all the 
excitement of a wild slavery furor which swept 
over the State as a tempest of desolation, and at 
a time when men’s lives were held in imminent 
jeopardy who refused to accord a divinity to this 
institution—there and then, I say, the energies 
of the white man, his demand for labor, his fru- 
gality, economy, and industry, have compelled 
the usages and institutions of slavery to make 
room for him and go down in the conflict. 

As another and strong evidence of what I have 
stated, that a gradual emancipation act is already 
in force in Missouri, I would call the attention 
of Representatives to what is transpiring, and is 
known to be transpiring by many now within 
the sound of my voice, in the counties of this 
State that border upon the State of Iowa. The 
results of the systems of slave labor, and free 
labor, and the effects upon the wealth and welfare 
of communities, are there distinctly visible in 
the rival commonwealths. The Iowa line divides 
the two as clearly and strikingly as the lucid line 
of water which distinguishes the turbid and 
muddy torrents of the Missouri, from the blue 
and sparkling currents of the Mississippi, at the 
junction of those mighty rivers. And, promi- 
nent among the facts, which stand out from the 
contrast—perhaps more prominent than any 
other—is the relative price of land in the two 
States. In Iowa, land of like soil and situation 
is fully twice as high as in Missouri. This has 
led recently to quite a large emigration from 
Iowa to Missouri, along the border counties. 
Farmers who have settled in Iowa, are selling 


| ten counties adjacent to the State of Lowa :— 


j 
Increase of slaves from 1851 t0 1856 
Increase of whites from 1851 to 1856 


This shows that, in five years, there has been, 
\in the counties along the Iowa line, an in- 
| crease of 31,691 white citizens, while there has 
| been an increase of only 238 slaves—or an influx 
of more than one hundred and thirty-two whites 
|to every slave. The whole number of slaves, 
| moreover, is seen to be, in the ten counties, at 
|the present time, but 871; and that, in the 
midst of an industrial population of 57,255 souls. 
Sir, it is an absurdity to say that any “ system of 
slavery’’ obtains in those counties. It is an abuse 
of the phrase—a parody upon the institution. 
Slavery there has been excluded, as a system, by 
|settlement and immigration; it lingers only as 
an exception, and the few who remain as slaves, 
are held merely as the attachments of family 
pride, or the relics of family inheritance. 


The proportional increase of whites to slaves 
from 1850 to 1856 is sixteen to one. Slavery 
in the entire State has not increased in propor- 
tion to the natural increase of population, even 
in less favored climates, while the increase of 
whites has been both constant and far beyond 
the average growth of communities. These facts 
conclusively establish that individual emancipa- 
tion, and the removal of slaves from the State, 
have taken place toa large extent in Missouri, 
during the half decade referred to; and likewise, 
that immigration is rapidly beginning to find its 
| way here, to supply the ficld of labor, and to 
develop the wealth that awaits industry. 

But it is proper that attention should be parti- 
cularly called to that section of the State in 
'which a large proportion of the slave increase 
| has taken place. An examination will show that 
it is confined to a few of the more central coun- 
ties. 

Here, in these twelve counties, lying chiefly 
in the central belt of territory that borders the 
Missouri river, we see that the increase of slaves 
in five years has been 10,230, while the increase 
of whites has been but 21,404, or little more 
than two whites to every slave—a glaring evi- 
dence of the effect which an increase of slave 
labor has in diminishing the natural increase of 
white population. In the entire State of Mis- 
souri, the whole increase of slaves since 1851, as 
‘before shown, has been but 12,492, while the 
increase in the twelve countics just enumerated 


€ 


is shown to have been 10,230, thus establishing 








out to new comers, and making purchases in the| that, in all the balance of the State—in the 
northern tier of counties of this State, and the! ninety-five remaining counties, embracing eight- 
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tenths of the area of Missouri—the increase of 
slaves has been only 2,262. On the other hand, 
in these twelve counties the increase in free | 
white population has been but 21,404, while 
that in the residue of the State—in the ninety- 


slavery has scarcely increased at all. And what 
does all this signify? It means, as I have before 
stated, that emancipation is already transpiring in 
Missouri ; for if the statistics I have presented do 
not amount to that, I know not what would. It 
five counties—amounts to 184,299. The con-|is gradual emancipation on its largest, proudest, 
trast, then, will stand as follows, to wit :— grandest scale—emancipation gathered as a tri- 
Increase of free whites in ninety-five counties...184,299 | umph in the forward march of the white race; a 
Increase of slaves in ninety-five counties....... 2,262 | trophy of our own civilization. Sir, I would 
Ratio of inc rons of free whites to slaves, |ask what act can you pass in this General Assem- 
cheese zs — = ee “3%! | bly equal to that census return for the year 1856. 
But these ninety-five counties contain a free | There is nothing that you could record here ag 
white population of 669,921, and a slave popu- | law to-day that would be half so effective; it is 
lation of 57,471, or one slave to eleven whites. | the movement of the masses of the people, and 
These facts and figures demonstrate that in eight- | while legislation may aid that movement, neither 
tenths of the State, being ninety-five counties | laws, nor edicts, nor resolutions, can prevent 
out of one hundred and seven, upon a status of | that movement. 
population of eleven whites to every slave—the| Let me now submit some other facts to show 
increase of inhabitants exhibits eighty-one whites | how slight the hold this system, as a labor sys- 
to every slave; thus establishing, beyond all| tem, has upon different sections of this State. 
question or cavil, that the emigration which is | There are twenty-two counties in Missouri, which 
flowing into our State from older States and from | contain scarcely any slayes, having within their 
Europe, is indisputably antagonistic to the system | limits only 1,019 slaves; or about one ninety- 











of slavery. These are matters that Representa- 


\third part of a negro to every white person. 


tives should consider well when seeking again to|This is what would be called, anywhere but in 
renew a slavery agitation; for there is no one | Missouri, practical emancipation already accom- 


thing surer on this earth than that every disturb- 
ance of the question of slavery contributes to 
shake the fabric upon which the system rests, 
and gives greater zeal and impetus to the advance 
of white labor. I have adduced twelve counties 
as containing nearly half the slaves in Missouri. 
Let me refer to some of them again before pass- 
ing on. Two, and those amongst the largest, 
are especially to be noted, to wit: Howard and 
Lafayette. In each of them it will be remem- 
bered that the increase of slaves is larger than 
that of free white citizens since 1851, thus: 


Whites. Slaves. 
Increase in Howard in five years... ... 262 783 
Increase in Lafayette in five years...... 981 1,493 


This increase, therefore, of slaves has been at 
the expense of the white population; and those 
who are so eager in contending for the benefi- 


cent influence of “ slavery extension,”’ will have 


to reconcile it to themselves, how they give praise 


to an institution which is thus seen, even in the | 


heart of Missouri, amid her most fruitful lands 


and enchanting scenery, to be a barrier to the | 


advancement of their own race and their own 
lineage. 

The contrast which has been presented be- 
tween the twelve large slave-holding counties of 
Missouri, and the ninety-five counties that may 
be almost termed non-slaveholding, if we look 
only to the proportion between whites and slaves, 
is one that may well call for serious considera- 
tion. It is an exhibition of the growth of slay- 
ery in a small section of Missouri, and of its 
decline elsewhere under the influences of immi- 
gration from abroad. It tells us in language not 
to be mistaken, that the great advance in the 
population of this State has taken place where 


| ° ° . 
|vorably with any of the free States. 


| plished ; an emancipation that will compare fa- 
In like 
|}manner, such comparison might be instituted 
_in many other localities with similar results ; but 
‘though it might add somewhat to the f@rce of 
illustration, it will be unnecessary to pursue it 
| after the instances just referred to. The truth 
| shines plainly forth, and all may see it who will. 
The fact that in twenty-two counties the whole 
\number of slaves is only 1,019, against 94,685 
‘whites ; the fact that in ninety-five counties, the 
| slave increase has been only 2,262, or a number 
| that is not equal to the natural increase of slaves, 
thus showing clearly a large exportation from the 
State ; the fact that in ten counties along the 
Iowa line, slavery is but a nominal affair, and 
that tpon a population, in 1851, of sixty-five 
whites to one slave, the increase since that time 
has been in the ratio of one hundred and thirty- 
‘two whites to every slave; the fact that near 
one-half of the slave population of Missouri is 
confined to twelve interior counties; the fact 
that the ratio of increased population, throughout 
the whole of the State, shows an average of six- 
teen whites to one slave; and last, and chief of 
all, the fact, that in twenty-five counties of Mis- 
souri the actual number of slaves has decreased 
rapidly during the last five years—all these facts, 
sir, are too important and convincing to be ig- 
nored by even the blindest prejudice that ever 
ran wild in the furor of “ slavery propagandism.”’ 

Is aught else needed to the argument that 
Missouri must ere long, from the operation of 
natural causes, rid herself of the institution of 
slavery? If it be, I point you to her outlying 
position amidst free territories. On the east, 
we have Illinois, a free State; on the north, 
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Towa, a free State; and, on the west, Kansas, 
which no one here now doubts will, necessarily, 
become a free State. The example of their in- 
dustrial white communities, and the influence 
they cannot but exert upon our own citizens, 
will be sufficient alone to make the system of 
slavery no longer a desirable or profitable insti- 
tution amongst us. Already the effect of that 
proximity has been felt, and large slaveholders, 
in the rich upland counties of the West, are 
beginning to send their slaves to a Southern 
market. The cotton fields and the sugar planta- 
tions of Mississippi and Louisiana yield larger 
returns to such slave labor than the rural dis- 
tricts of Missouri. Hemp is the only staple here 
left that will pay for investment in negroes, and 
this is the secret of half the exportation of slaves 
that we see daily taking place. Sir, it was but 
a few days since that, standing upon the steps 
of this Capitol, I saw, and many others saw, 
gangs of slaves driven along on their route to 
Texas, there to find new fields of labor. That 
sight was to me proof that the doom was fixed 
upon slavery as a system in the future history 
of Missouri. 
[To be concluded .] 


INNOVATIONS ON LANGUAGE. 


Either through affectation or ignorance, sad 
work is made through the press with the good 


old English language, and, at the rate that inno- 
vations have been made upon it—generally use- 
less ones, and without meaning—there is no 


knowing what it may come to. One of these in- 
novations is very well shown up in the following 
article from a late number of the New York 
Evening Post—Mass. Spy. 

Will you permit a “ constant reader” of your, 
in general, carefully considered English, to in- 
quire who is the author of the word authoress? 

I am an advocate for domestic manufactures, 
with or without governmental “ protection ;” 
and I am willing that new words should be made 
as fast as the necessities of our language call for 
them; but I am not willing that, in this particu- 
lar branch of home industry, the supply should 
precede the demand. 

Do we want authoress in our vocabulary? I 
think not. Some people make use of it; but, I 
think it comes within the category of “ pretty 
writing,” or the precise writing, on which one of 
your correspondents has lately commented. 

Author signifies one who makes or creates ; 
and, as applied to literature, one who writes a 
poem, an article, or a book. There is no gender 
implied in the word. It does not signify a man 
who writes; it means, simply, a writer. So, 
also, poet signifies one who writes poetry, without 
any intimation of sex. Yet, poetess has become 
quite common, authoress not uncommon, and 
directress and manageress are coming as rapidly 
‘as conld be expected.” 


REVIEW. 


Now, I insist on it that men of position in 
letters, like the ‘editors of the New York Evening 
Post, should take a stand on this subject, one 
way or'the other. Aut Cesar, aut nullus. Ad- 
here to the good old English poet, author, &c. ; 
or, letus have poetess, authoress, directress, mana- 
geress, not only, but also writeress, talkeress, 
travelleress, walkeress, singeress, and so on, until 
every occupation in which men and women are 
accustomed to engage is duly ticketed with an er 
or an ess, as the case may be. F. 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
THE LESSON. 


“ Of all delusions that beset the heart, 
None are so utter, none so wholly vain, 
As those which lure us with beguiling art 
To hope that love may buy back love again !” 
So did my sinking heart complain to-day, 
I walked so sad, so lonely on my way! 
I asked of all I met 
A little sympathy ; 
Some said, “ not yet,” 
Some smiled for all reply, 
Some hurried heedless by : 
Others looked scornfully, 
As if aught so absurd 
Their ears had never heard, 
As human soul on human brother calling ! 
As human eye for human help appealing— 
Weakness entreating to be saved from falling— 
Pain praying for a little balm for healing ! 


Dark was my spirit—dark within—without me ; 
Life pressed upon me with a heavy hand ; 
Time’s mysteries were close and cold about me; 
Vainly I strove to trust or understand ; 
When suddenly a voice, 
Which made my soul rejoice, 
Said in my listening ear, 
“ Friend, be thou of good cheer ! 
Review thy lot again, 
And tell me, does the pain 
Exceed the joy and pleasure ? 
Hast thou with upright measure 
Weighed one against the other ? 
Why lookest thou at thy brother? 
See, rather, if thy heart 
Withholdeth any part 
Of what is in thy keeping, 
To save his eyes from weeping ! 
See if thy hand is ready 
The faltering step to steady ; 
Or if thou hast given bread 
To the hungry and unfed, 
Striving to extend thy light 
To the blind eyes, craving sight! 
Uttered hopeful words of cheer 
In the mourner’s heavy ear! 
Aught of grief thou hast not soothéd, 
Aught of roughness left unsmoothed, 
Aught of weight thou might’st have moved, 
Aught of good left unapproved. 


Each or all these left undone, 

Oh, thou weak, repining one, 

Very clearly might have shown 
How the sting, the pain, the smart, 
Came to sanctify thy heart— 
Came to turn thy eyes within 

To thine own besetting sin. 

Now the pain has set thee right 
Turn thee ever towards the light ! 
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Never let the shadows fall 
Forwards from thyself at all; 
Add this lesson to thy store— 
‘Go in peace, and sin no more.’ ” 
E. W. T. 


For Friends’ Review. 
“LITTLE TOMMY.” 


Well might the bard of Israel sing, in Judah’s palmy 
days, 

“Out of the mouths of tender babes hast Thou per- 
fected praise ;” 

From wise and prudent minds Thou hast thy secret 
thoughts concealed, 

And to the smiling infant hast thy mysteries revealed. 


There are some flowers that seem too pure to blossom 
here on earth, 

And of such rare, mysterious glow, we scarce can 
know their worth; 

There are some diamonds in the deep, of richest, rarest 
ray, 

No eye hath seen, save that of Him who dwells in 
endless day. 


There are some hearts, though few they be, encased 
in mortal breast, 

Where sin’s vile form dare not intrude to break the 
heavenly rest; 

Within whose holy sanctuary love reigneth unalloyed, 

A temple fit for high converse with seraphs and with 
God. 


And such a heart, sweet child, was thine, the home 
of holy thought,— 

Of Him who suffered death for thee, with heavenly 
love so fraught: 

No impious wish was harbored there, no hidden fault 
secured ; 

And, murmuring not, thou cheerfully the ills of life 
endured. 


God loved thee, and his banner broad encircled thy | 
frail form ; 

In His own sacrificial fire thy tender soul was warm ; 

He took from out that holy fire a living, glowing coal, 

And touched thy youthful heart, and filled with love 
divine thy soul. 


Thou wast indeed too fair a flower to flourish here 
below— 

Too pure a being long to stay in this dark world of 
woe; 

God wished to shelter thee from sin—to make thee 
all his own, 

And thus He early summoned thee before His glorious 
throne. 


Yet while we know that peace is thine, deep, pure, 
without alloy, 

And that thou now art singing songs—the songs of 
heavenly joy ; 

With tear-dimm’d eyes we nought can see save thy 
supernal worth, 

Nor why so soon thou ’ shouldst fulfil thy mission here 
on earth. 


But He who doeth all things well, who reigns in hea- 
ven above, 

Saw dangers lurking round thy way, and called thee 
hence in love; 

Then cheerfully we should submit to His just, chasten- 
ing rod, 

And own His mighty power, and give the sainted ones 
to God. 


Plainfield, Ind. A. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


In a voyage so long you forget the attitude of 
expectation usual on a steamboat, and adapt your 
habits to the new kind of life. It is not, after all, 
very different from life at a watering-place. Day 
after day you sit down to the same table with the 
same company, changing slightly its faces as 
guests come and go. You meet the same per- 
sons in your walks upon the galleries and in 
evening conversation. New acquaintances are 
picked up and welcomed to more or less intimacy. 
Groups form common interests, and from groups 
cliques and social envies. The life, especially in 
the tame Mississippi scenery, is monotonous, but 
is barely long enough to get tedious, and the mono- 
tony is of a kind you are not sorry to experience 
once in a lifetime. With long sleeps, necessitated 
by nocturnal interruptions from landings and wood- 
ings, long meals, long up and down “walks, and 
long conversations, duly interlarded with letters 
and books, time passes, and space. With the 
Southern passengers, books are a small resource, 
cards fill every vacuum. Several times we were 
expostulated with, and by several persons in- 
quiries were made, with deep curiosity, as to how 
we possibly managed to pass our time, always re- 
fusing to join in a game, which was the only 
comprehensible method of steaming along. The 
card parties begun after tea, frequently broke up 
only at dawn of day, and loud and vehement dis- 
putes, as to this or that, occupied not only the 
players, but, per force, the adjacent sleepers. 
Much money was lost and won with more or less 
gaiety or bitterness. 

Nothing can be less striking than the river 
| scenery after the first great impression of solemn 
magnitude is dulled. Before and behind are 
eight or ten miles of seething turbid water; on 
each side is half a mile of the same, bounded by 
a sand or mud bank, overhung by the forest. 
The eye finds nowhere any salience. Steamers, 
flats, rafts, wood-yards and villages, (almost sy- 
nonymous,) now and then a little rise of land 
charted as a “bluff,” a large snag, a cut-off, 
where the river has charged through an opposing 

ninsula—such are the incidents that serve to 
mark the hours; in the days they are forgotten, 
and, as at sea, you mark only the weather and 
the progress— Olmsted's Texas. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien IntTetuiceNce.—Dates from Liverpool are to 
the 4th inst. 


Difficulties had arisen in the settlement of the Neuf- 
chatel question, complaints having been made of the 
treatment of royalist prisoners by the Swiss authori- 

ties ; but at the last accounts, the aspect of affairs was 
more favorable. The Conference had not then met. 


Enetanp.—In the House of Commons, on the 3d 
inst., the ministry was defeated on Cobden’s motion 
of censure for the proceedings at Canton, by a vote of 
263 to 247 ; but it was not expected that Lord Palmers- 
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ton would either resign or dissolve Parliament imme- 
diately. 

The treaty with Persia was signed at Paris on the 
ed inst. 

IneLanp.—It is stated, on official authority, that 
while in 1851 the number of paupers relieved by pub- 
lic charity was 209,208, at an expense of £694,094, in 
1856 the number was 114,956, and the expense £300,- 
000; and that there are no able-bodied paupers in any 
of the workhouses. In Ireland less than one per cent. 
of the population is receiving poor-law relief ; in Eng- 
land and Scotland 5 per cent. The purchase money 
of the property sold by the Incumbered Estates Court 
amounted to £18,000,000, of which all but £2,510,396 
was purchased by Irishmen. 

Seais.—The government has addressed a note to 
the representatives of Spain at the European Courts, 
explaining the quarfel with Mexico, professing to de- 
plore the necessity of resorting to warlike measures 
against a nation of the same blood, language and re- 
ligion, but declaring itself obliged to avenge the na- 
tional dignity. The expedition to concentrate at Ha- 
vana is to consist of thirty vessels of war, with a 
numerous army on board. 

Avustria.—aA reduction in the army is to take place, | 
amounting, it is said, to 50,000 men. 

Denmark.—Differences have taken place between 
Denmark and the German Duchies under its sway, 
which have led to a partial refusal of taxes on the 
part of the Diet of Sleswick, and have excited appre- 
hensions of » complete rupture with the German Uon- 
federation. The difficulty is said to have arisen from 
the centralizing policy of the present Danish ministry. 

NapLes.—An address has been circulated, purport- | 
ing to be from the army to the King, remonstrating 
against his neglect to put in force the constitution of 
1848, to which he had obliged the army to swear, and | 
his requiring them to act against their own country- 
men, who desire only what will contribute to the gen- 
eral prosperity. ‘The tone of the address is moderate 
but decided. It has given occasion to increased | 
strictness of scrutiny and punishment. 


| 


| 


Persia.—An armistice for three months, commenc- | 
ing on the lst inst., is said to have been concluded | 


REVIEW. 


will continue to maintain a firm policy with regard to 
China, and hopes, with the aid of France and America, 
to compel the establishment of additional commercial 
advantages. The signing of the treaty of peace with 
Persia has been officially announced, and it has been 
sent to Teheran for ratification. The Russian tele- 
graph reports the signing of a commercial treaty be- 
tween the United States and Persia, by which Ameri- 
can Consuls are permitted to reside in the Persian 
cities. 

The Neufchatel Conference was opened at Paris on 
the 5th inst., but the proceedings were private. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Great excitement has been pro- 
duced in this island by the intelligence that the British 
government had ceded to France the exclusive right 
tu the fisheries on a considerable part of the coast of 
Newfoundland. It is stated, however, that the treaty 
requires the ratification not only of the English Par- 
liament but of the Legislature of Newfoundland, and 
itis not probable that the latter will sanction it, the 
people being strongly opposed to the cession. 


Domestic.—The St. Louis Democrat states that the 
emigration to Kansas thus far this season exceeds any- 
thing ever before witnessed in this country, and is 
chiefly from the Free States. The same paper pub- 
lishes a statement given by Gov. Geary, relative to 
the troubles in that Territory, which asserts that from 
the time he entered the Territory, no fewer than fifty 
men were under oath to murder him if his official 
career did not please them ; that one-half of the out- 
rages committed by the Missouri ruffians has not been 
told; that his correspondence was constantly inter- 
cepted and mutilated ; and that he thinks the estab- 
lishment of a slave constitution in Kansas inevitable. 
The cause of his resignation is said to be the failure 
of the late Administration to fulfil the pledges of sup- 
port given him at the time of his appointment, and the 
difficulties and embarrassments thrown in his way by 
the Judicial and other officers of the Territory. H: 
opposes the formation of a State goverrment at pre- 
sent, on the ground that the population is insufficient. 
The Free State Convention held at Topeka on the 10th 


| and 11th inst., resolved to take no part in the attempt 


to organize a State government under the act of the 





between the English commander and the Persian gov- 
ernment. The French and Turkish Ministers at Te- | 
heran have received instructions to support England | 
in the present difference. Some Affghan tribes have | 
solicited as.a favor to be allowed to serve in the war | 
against England. | 

Cuina.—Hong Kong dates are to the 15th of ist | 
month. The Chinese Emperor has issued a decree | 
prohibiting his subjects from trading with the Eng- | 
lish, disobedience being punishable with death. All| 
Chinese have been ordered to quit the service of for- | 
eigners and return to their homes. The ill feeling | 
against the English was extending to other Europeans, | 
and had been manifested not only in China, but at| 
Singapore, where the English and German residents 
are said to be exposed to attacks in the streets from 
the Chinese joined by the Malays. Private letters 
represent the condition of the English squadron as 
critical, the Chinese, emboldened by success, having 
assumed the offensive, while the English vessels, being 
too large for efficient action in the river, were unable 
to do more than maintain their position and keep open 
the communication between Canton and Hong Kong. 
Assasinations kad been frequent, for the purpose of 
obtaining the reward offered by the provincial govern- 
ment for the heads of Englishmen. 

Later.—The Africa arrived at New York on the 
24th, with Liverpool dates to the 7th. Lord Palmers- 
ton has announced in Parliament that a dissolution 
will take place in the 5th month, and until then he 


| late Legislature. 


The Iowa State Constitutional Convention, which 
has been in session at lowa City, adjourned on the 


| 4th, after forming a new constitution to be submitted 


to the people. A strenuous effort was made to strike 
out the word “ white,” in the clause defining the quali- 
fications of voters, but failed by six majority. 

At the late session of the Minnesota Legislature, a 
bill was passed for removing the capital from St. Pani 
to St. Peter; but in consequence of the bill being car 
ried off by the Chairman of the committee to which it 
was referred, only an incorrect copy of it could be 
procured, differing from the bill as previously enacted. 
Nevertheless, this was reported to the Council as tbe 
one which had passed both branches of the Legislature, 
and was signed by the Governor. Its validity is there- 
fore very questionable. The Governor has issued a 
proclamation for an extra session of the Legislature, 
to meet on the 27th of next month, for enacting the 
necessary laws preliminary to forming a State Consti- 
tution, and for disposing of the lands granted by Con- 
gress in aid of railroads. 

It is stated that letters from W. W. Drummond, U. 
S. Judge in Utah, represent the despotism of Brigham 
Young, the Mormon leader, as extreme. He obstructs 
the action of the Courts, prevents legislation, and has 
caused the records of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory to be burnt. The delegate from that Territory 
denies the charges, declaring that they emanate from 
enemies who have been striving to foment differences 
between the Mormons and the General Government. 





